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MR. CUTTER’S JOURNAL. 


From the American Baptist Magazine for November. 


)zah-lee, a village of about fifty houses. 

| 23d. Passed three small villages, containing, in all 
| about seventy-five houses, and came to anchor, a 
‘dark, at Kyet-too-wa-thoung, containing, in all, about 
sixteen houses. 

| 24th.—Passed a number of villages, (about twelve) 
the principal of which was Hgnet-toug, of about one 


We have alieady published letters announcing the | hundred houses where were a large number of boats, 
safe arrival of Mr. Cutter and family at Ava, on the |#0d we gave two hundred and sixty tracts; and Ko 


first day of January last, with a printing press. We 


San-lone went through this and two or three other 


have now the pleasure of laying before our readers | villages, preaching the Gospel. Anchored at Nyoung- 
Mr. Cutter’s very inte:esting account of his passage | Wieng, about sun down. It contains about sixty hous- 


up the river. ‘Those who have read brother Kin- 
caid’s, will read this with double interest, since, 


,es, mostly Karens; but there were some Burmans, 
'to whom we gave tracts, and exhorted them to tura 


without any thing like repetition, it shows us the | from serving dumb idols, to the service of the living 


progress of the Gospel along the banks of one of | 


God. To-day, being the Sabbath, worship was cons” 


the noblest rivers ia the world, at a date six months | ducted, in Burmese, by Ko San-loae. None but da- 


later. 
On rae river Inrawappy, Nov. 20, 1833. 


- Departure from Rangoon. 

Last evening, Mrs. C: and myself left the city, 
(Rangoon,) intending to stait early this morning for 
Ava. Brother and sister Bennett accompanied us to 
the boat, and we parted. They have shown us much 
kindaess since we have been with them, and I trust 
they will be rewarded by Him, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift. We started about sev- 
en o'clock, having on board seventeen men, includ- 
jag assistants, cook, &c. ‘The river is infesied with 
robbers ; but, if God has called us to the work, we 
have no doubt but we shall reach our place of desti- 
nation in safety. Anchored at Wah-youg-ben, a 
village of ten houses, about dark. 

21st.—Passed a small village, and anchored at the 
upper part of Tet-theet, the name of three villages, 
containing about one hundred and fifty houses. Gave 
away one hundred tracts. 


Interest at Pau-leing 


22d.—Stepped at Pau-leing, consisting of three 
villages, containing, in all, between five and six hun- 
dred houses, and distributed four hundied and _ fifty 
tracts. A great many boats were here ; and, both 
boatmen and villagers, seemed anxious to get books. 
Some came wading through the water, and others 
came off in boats afier them; and when I was at our 
village, L could hear them, across the water, calling 
from another village tor books. 1 endeavored to talk 


ciples present. 
_  Dau-nu-bu, or byeo. : 

25th.—Passed eleven villages, and anchored off 
Dau-nu-byoo, about 4 o'clock. It is a large 
‘containing about three huadred and fifty houses ; 
‘we distributed three hundred ttacts. Visited the” 
' Governor, and was polifely received ; with a request,’ 
that books might be given to his attendants. Nearly 
two hundred boats were anchored before the town.— 
In the course of the day, we gave away a large” 
number of buoks to boatmen who passed us, and the’ 
|Gospel was preached to many who never heard it 
before ; and not a few listened gladly. Many came 
running down the sides of the banks, and swimming 
| off from the shore, to get books which told them about 
the new religion. 

28th.—Passed five villages—one hundred and sixty 
houses in all, and gave away some tracts. At 
ret-tor they seemed very glad to obtain them; and 
the assistant boldly exhorted them to tutn from their 
vain and foolish worship, and examine well the merits 
of the Christian religion. Distributed one hundred 
tracts among them. A little before sunset, anchored 
at Hen-tha-dah city, containing about five hundred 
houses. Gave away one hundred and fifty tracts, 
and did ant reach our beat till quite dark, 

29ih.—The disciples went through Hen-tha-daa 
again, and distributed one hundred and fifty tracts 
more, and preached the Gospel to the people. Some 
listened attentively, and I ust they will not receive 
these glad tidings in vain. Passed seven villages, the 
principal of which was Thah-ra-wau, of one hua- 
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dred houses. We distributed one hundred tracts. 
Anchored at Myeci-tsong, containing only five hous- 
es. Tho villagers were greatly alarmed, lest we 
should be robbed in the night ; but we were protect- 
ed by an ever-waichful Providence. 
Perils by Water. Divine Providence: 
30th.—Siarted about daylight. At seven o’clock, 
the stees@man endeavored to cross the river, lower 
down than is usual, and we found ourselves rapidly 
going down with tho current, which was so very 
strong, that the men could not possibly row, nor get 
their poles to touch the bottom before they were car- 
ried beyond their reach. Five men took the small 
boat, to carry a rope on shore, with which they might 
pull the large boat along ; and, just as they reached 
us, on their return, their boat was capsized by the 
force of the current, and Ko San-lone, our principal 
assistant, was carried underneath the waves. Byjthe 
immediate interference of God, he was enabled to 
rise, with an oar in his hand, and get on the boat, 
which was bottom side upwards; upon which he rap- 
idly floated down the stream. I immediately sent off 
the small boat, which came down from Ava, and 
icked him up nearly half a mile from our boat.— 

e now felt it to be a design of Providence, that 
the boat was sent down by brother Kincaid, other- 
wise tho assistant would probably have been lost, for 
want of a boat to pick him up; and the large boat 
might have been swamped, for want of men to man 
it. A large boat ahead of us, was carried down the 
stream with so much rapidity, that it went against our 
boat, and stove out the front part, (the men being un- 
able to stop it,) but, as it was low down, the leak was 
soon stopped. We got aground several times in 
the course of the day, but the Lord kindly preserv- 
ed us. 

Dec. 1st.—Passed three villages, and anchored at 
Mo-myo, about nine o’clock—one hundred houses.— 
Passed one large town, of two hundred and fifty hous- 
es, but could not conveniently cross the river to it. 
Gavo hut few tracts. Current very strong. 

2d.-—Passed four villages, and anchored at Ya- 
gyen-men-gyee, a little after dark. A number of 
men of rank reside here. It contains two hundred 
houses, and we distributed one hundred and fifty 
tracts to advantage. 

3d4~—Passed two small villages, and one town of 
ono hundred houses, (Ka-moung,) whefe we gave 
one hundred tracts—the people receiving them with- 
out any fear.. Anchored at Myar Oung, a city of 
five hundred houses. 


Fear at Myar Oung. 


4th.—Went on shore early this morning with tracts. 
The people expressed much fear from Government, 
and were afraid to receive books publicly. Some 
would collect together, and request some to be read 
to them, while they would listen attentively, and 
pronounce the truths good. Pethapsone man would 
venture to take a tract, and then look round among 
the company ; as if to say— J have taken one— 
now you may venture.” 
low his example, he would hand the book back 
again: An individual would gladly receive a book, 
and perhaps another at a distance would call out to 
him, when he would immediately come running back 


But, if he saw no one fol-|, 


city, fullowed me quietly just out of it, and respect- 
fully solicited one—that he wished to examine it. I 
gave him the Catechism and View, which he careful- 
ly wrapped up in his pat-so ; and, afier receiving an 
exhortation, he went his way. 

Passed four villages, containing one hundred and 
sixty houses, and Kyen-gen ciiy, ¢stimated at one 
thousand houses. As they appeared very anxious to 
get books, we distributed six hundred and eighty 
among them, and told them of an eternal God, and 
a crucified Saviour. 

Anchored, at night, at Ta-loke Mau, a town of one 
hundred houses, and gave away one hundred tracts. 
The people scemed disposed to listen to the uuths of 
the Gospel, and willing to investigate the subject ; and 
therefore, received the books gladly. 

5th.—Passed four towns and villages on the right, 
but could not conveniently get at them. Passed a 
large mountain, one side of which rose up perpendic- 
ularly out of the water ; and on the side of the solid 
rock, were engraved upwards of fifty images of Gau- 
dama ; and on the summit, was a pagoda, to which it 
seemed almost impossible to ascend much more to 
build it there. Yet, I presume, this difficult task was 
undertaken voluntarily and cheerfully ; and the poor 
deluded ereatures will never obtain any happiness or 
good for all their labor. 


Another kind Providence. 


Tho current here is very strong, and it was with 
the greatest difliculty, we were enabled to proceed at 
all. Wo were from eleven o’clock. A. M., till near 
sundown, in going not quite a mile; and then, we 
were unable te proceed, as there was a point which 
we thought impossible to go round, and the water 
appeared every moment to run with greater velocity, 
so that our boat had near been capsized two or three 
times. We now determined to attenpt to cross the 
river, with all possible haste ; and, after w® had got 
started, the wind immediately blew quite fresh, from 
a quarter from which we had not felt it since we left 
Rangoon ; and every one who could be spared, was 
engaged in holding up pieces of cloth, to serve as 
sails, by the help of which we were enabled soon to 
reach the opposite side in safety. _ We felt this to be 
providential, especially as the wind ceased ai. min- 
utes after we arrived. Large boats have been surk 
in this place, but the same kind land which hath hith- 
erto preserved us, was not withdrawn from us to-day. 
O may we never distrust him again. He surely is a 
very present help in times of trouble, to all who put 
their trust in Him. 'Toung-bo, where we anchored, 
contains about two hundred houses; and we gave 
away one hundred and fifty tracts, to advantage. 
6th.—In the morning, gave away fifty tracts at 
Pyen-gyee, a town of one hundred houses. We 
also distributed one hundred and sixty tracts at 
Thah-lai-dau, which contains three hundred houses ; 
and the assistant exhorted them, Also at Kyee-thu 
we distributed one hundred tracts. 


Interest at Nar-Mar-gau. 


7th.—-Passed Shwa-doung, formerly a large city, 
but now contains but about one hundred houses. 
Also passed two more cities, and one town; in all, 
estimated at between fourteen and 1500 hundred 
houses ; but we stopped a very short time, as we 





with it. One man, who declined taking one in the 


were anxious to reach Nar-mar-gau, a city of five 
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hundred houses, where we gave away four hundred 


and fifty tracts, which were gladly received ; and | 


the common people, as well as some of the oflicers, 
listzned to the exhortation of the disciples with deep 


attention, and requested them to come and sit in | 
their houses, and talk about this religion, to many of | 


the truths of which they expressed their approbation ; 
and some of them were desirous that a longer stay 
should be made among them. . 

This is our nineteenth day out, and we shall reach 
Prome to-morrow. We have delivered a large num- 
ber of tracis to boatmen, as well as to the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages which we have passed ; and 
many have heard. of an eternal God, and a crucified 
Saviour, who never heard before. Some have read 
and listened with attention, and others have rejected 
the truths with scorn. I earnestly hope the time is 
not far distant, when at least three or four missiona- 
ries of the Cross shall be stationed between heie and 
Rangoon, and the Gospel be proclaimed to the per- 
ishing multitudes from day to day. 


Prome. 


Stn.—Sabbath.—At twelve o’clock, arrived at 
Prome, which is considered nearly half way to Ava. 
After Burman worship, we went on shore and dis- 
tributed tracis. The assistants spent most of their 
time in exhorting, as the people expressed much fear 
from Government, and did not dare to take many 
books bublicly. We, however, distributed three 
hundred and thirty tracts ; and most of thoso who re- 
ceived them appeared anxious for them. Passed the 
zayat in which Mr. Judson formerly preached, and 
went to the large Pagoda, which is a splendid struc- 
ture, gilt from top to bottom, with numerous small 
pagodas and images of Gaudama around ; and seve- 
ral were then bowing before them, to whom we en- 
deavored to show the absurdity of such worship, and 
explain to them something of the character and re- 
quirements of the cternal God. Some appeared a 
little ashamed, when reminded that they were bowing 
to a senseless heap of brick and morter, especially 
those who brought offerings of cooked rice, fruit, &c. 
and offered them, as they said, for the refreshment of 
their deity ; and, before they left, asked for books 
which told of the eternal God. On my return, 1 met 
a man on his way to spend the day in gratuitously as- 
sisting to crect a new pagoda. I told him it was a 
pity for him to spend his time and strength in ereet- 
ing a pile of bricks, which would neither do him any 
good, or be of use to others—that if he wished to 
know something of the true God, I would give hima 
book which would inform him. He replied he did 
not want any. I then told him the difference between 
worshiping and serving dumb idols and pagodas, and 
worshiping and serving the eternal God, and went 
along. He, however, shortly turned back, and asked 
for a book which would tell him more about this sub- 
ject. I gave him the Catechism and View, which he 
promised to read carefully. O that the time might 
soon come, when this city shall be filled with the wor- 
shippers of the true and living God. 

I was informed by a Burman of respectability, that 
Prome contained fifteen hundred houses, notwith- 
standiug part of it had been destroyed by fire within a 
year or two. 





; el 
Miscellaneous. 
| + seme — oe ee eee eee 
| A CALL TO TIE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
Continued from page 439. 
“IW ivet constitutes a call to ihe Christian Ministry 7— 
| And what are the proper qualifications for that work ?' 


|} Seppusing nuw th 


question decided with a young 
wan iu havo Ol ine ente ring or a course of preparation 
for the iniuistry, there remains yet a further considera- 
tiv. 

THE AMOUNT OF ACQUISITION IN KNOWLEDGE TO 
BE SOUGIIT. 

This point, too, must bo decided in view of the whole 
case. Were man’s life now that of the antedilavians, 
it might be unwise in him to commence pastoral or mis- 
sionary labors amid such a world of intellectual giants, 
and possessed of so much time, before the age of three- 
score years aud teu. Ile would then be comparatively 
buta boy. But now, man’s life is a vapor that appear- 
eth for a little time and then vanisheth away. What he 
docs he must do quickly, though it be done but imper- 
fectly. Aud amid such urgeficy as the present, doubt- 
less many are called to seek the ministry, who are alrea- 
dy too far advanced in life to admit their passing through 
the more regular course of training. For some, it will 
be best to resort to a theological seminary by a shorter 
course than that of a college; particularly, (if I may 
name a period in which not a few men of experience 
are agreed,) it will be well for such ag have passed the 
age of twenty-four before commencing the study of 
Latiu or Greek. And for others, especially those who 
have reached the age of about eight and twenty, a still 
shorter course, and perhaps of private instruction, may 
be conductive to their highest usefulness on the whole. 
The increased difficulty of acquiriug new languages, and 
tho haste that men feel for a profession at so 
late a period of life, are additional reasons for the shor- 
ter course, of greater or less force in the case of differ- 
ent individuals. 

But while there may be exceptions, it is now deemed 
important by competent judges, that generally a full and 
liberal course of study be pursued, including literatare, 
science, and theology. Such a course, in college and 
the theological seminary, is increasingly demanded by 
the progress of socicty, the loud voice of public opinion, 
and especially of the miuisters of most denomiuations, 
as already explicitly uttered. 

* But,” says the zealous youth, (glowing perhaps with 
the bess of fecling,) “can I not be more speedily fitted 
to go forth and do atleastsome good?” Yes, doubtless, 
if your heart prove true to the work :—and perhaps, in- 
advertently, some evil also, te balance the good.—But 
have you yet closely examined the real object of this in- 
tense eagerness? ou feel, it may be, “an indescriba- 
ble longing to be engaged in saving souls.” But ought 
you not to ponder the nature and object of this ardent 
desire until vou shall be able to describe it, or at least to 
conceive of it more definitely? There may be a youth- 
ful and heroic leaping forth of the soul, in its pantings 
for immediate action in so glorious a cause, which, at 
best, is of buta mixed and imperfect nature. We would 
neither blame nor check any thing youthful, merely be- 
cause itis youthful: but neither should it pass without 
moral scrutiny, because itis to be expected in the young. 
Young men, (it was once remarked by Dr. Dwight,) 
misjudge, not from the want of ability to discriminate, 
but because they are too precipitate to examine. If 
time for reflection, then, will help you to anticipate the 
wisdom of years, be entreated, in a case so momentous, 
prayerfully to take that time. 

But perbaps you will plead, that you have ne | 
done this in respect to the motives that stir your zeal, 
and are ready to do it further iv respect to the guidance 
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of this zeal. ** Without claiming perfection,” you say, 
‘7 still fiud something more svlemu and etheral than 
a mere love of action, or even mere sympathy. I long 
to be eugaged iu saving souls ‘aud to glorify him whe 
came from beaven to save thom.” 

The auswer is good; and, we would hope, from a 
good conscience. Buta further question must now be 
pur. if we would reach the point of true wisdom. Is it 
the object of your glowiug zeal, to be publicly engaged 
in doing good now, at all events? or is it, in view of all 
the light you can gain, to aim at the utmost possible good 
while on carth—saviug as many of these sinking souls as 
you cau in the coarse of your whole life? ‘This is the 
ouly jus. light in which to ponder the main question. 
Think of it then deeply in thistight; and ask the voice 
of experience to aid your meditations. 

To these last directions, perbaps, you also give your 
cordial assent. And it may furthermore be, that ypu 
will say, “all this I have done, from the beginning.” 
(Would not Jesus love this young man?) * And L have 
sought to consult the best of experience, viz. that which 
was guided by wisdom from above, and followed by the 
bestresults. {tis the experience of the apostles them- 
selves; those faithful bat ignorant fishermen, who went 
forth every where preachiug that men should repent. 
This simple aonuuciativu, which they made with a glow- 
ing tongue, was every where followed by divine power 
on the souis of men. And my heart pants to do the 
same, in hope of a like blessing.” 

It is, then, in closely fellowing the true spirit of this 
example, that you hope for such a blessing. You will 
of course rejoice to know, that others give their cordial 
assent to thesame position ; and if any mistake be found 
here on your part or that of others, you desire its cor- 
rettion. 

At what period, then, did these poor fishermen go 
forth on their final embassy? and with what degree of 
preparation and endowment? He who called them to 
the work, on a certain occasion, bid them lift up their 
eyes and behold the fields white already to the harvest. 
The harvest was also great, and the laborers few. Their 
hearts burned within them,—as yours does now. And 
the Saviour’s heart likewise burned with a more intense 
flame to have them iu the great field that was daily per- 
ishing. What, then, was his command to them? go, 
without a moment’. delay, and save what yuu can! 
No ;—but “pray ye the Lerd of tho harvest that he 
would send forth laborers.”” And how long did he de- 
tain them about him, praying that labovers might be 
sent, and preparing themselves togo? Certriuly three, 
if not seven years. ‘True, he sent some of them occa- 
sionally on short and simple messages, in preparing his 
way among the people, just as you may now go forth. 
But, most of the time, they were about him. And du- 
ring three years he spake to them as never man spake. 
Nor was it merely the brief but comprehensive epitome 
of instruction that is now left for our learning in the 
gospels. One of their number affirins, that if the whole 
had been written, he supposes the world would not con- 
tain the books. 

Itis also to be remembered, that they had the prom. 
ise of the divine Spirit to bring all these things to their 
remembranée. None of this vast amount of instruction 
was to be lost, but they were to have it always reaiy as 
occasion should require. 

Consider, likewise,that he who taught them, foreknew 
the situation in which each one would be placed. He 
could, therefore, impart exactly the knowledge and ad- 
monition they needed, without spending their time in a 
preparation for mere contingencies. Thus be warned 
Peter of Satan’s purpose to sift him. 

Reflect further, that when all was done, and they had 
seen this same divine teacher ascend up where he was 
before, they’ were not to embark ou their embassy until 

lothed with miraculous powers and filled with the 





jspirit of ins;iratiou, and blessed with the gift of 
| towgues. 
| Now, put all these things together, and say, Did Christ 
| send forth iguorant men to preach his gospel 1—Or did 
| he seem in haste to send them ?—Or could this delay re- 
jsult from the waut of that same ardor which you now 
so properly feel? I wisdom dwell with prudence. He 
kuew the training men need in order to preach as he 
, would have them preach. And the example he has 
| thus given, is worth more than the combined experience 
of the whole church besides, even bad that experience 
| appeared to teach a different lesson. 

But alas, not ouly for the hasty aspirant to the sacred 
office, but also for even the more considerate, this di- 
| vine example seems rather to prove too wuch than too 
little. If iteonviet of any thing, it will convict the ad- 
vocates for the most thorough training, of having been 
tuo lax and accommodating, in giving their consent that 
any should go forth with less thay the comparatively 
impertect preparation which is called liberal. We say, 
if a man is already of mature age, aud has acquired wis- 
|dom in some pursuit of business, and has also a family 
which he caunot long leave, he may take a shorter 
course. Bui wien, says the example we are examining ? 
Were vot these wen of mature age, at the time Christ 
called them from the walks of common labor and the 
seat of civil office? Had they not acquired praetical 
wisdom? Were not some of them even married and 
settled in families ? 

‘To the young man, then, who has no such encum- 
brance, and who does not inordinately wish for what 
the apostles could su freely forsake, in order to be with 
Christ and gain their divine education—to such an one, 
we would say, Ponder well the sacred precedent you 
have adduced. Have you more wisdom than these meu 
had when they came under Christ’s teaching? Cau 
you hope to gain more than will be to your purpose, in 
seven or ten years, than they gamed while with him? 
Would you not rather be with Christ one year, than in 
a college of theological seminary three years? With 
Christ, who could tell, in a single breath, respectin 
some doctrine, what it will now cost you months o 
study fully to settle in your mind! And then, to be 
gifted with languages which it willcost you years to ac- 
quire! And will you not need as mach wisdom and 
kuowledge as they needed who first spread Christianity? 
Is not the present age as rich and learned as was that of 
the apostles? Is not even most of human knowledge 
of a later date? “On what principle, then, will you 
think to curtail that thorough preparation which reason 
sanctions, and which Christ’s example so plainly de- 
wands ?—You may think it a great pity that you must 
spend so much of your precious life before you can be- 
gin to ac. eflectively.—But was it not equally sad, that 
the apostles should spend so much of theirs 7—And sad- 
der still, that Christ should live on earth till he began to 
be about thirty years of age, befure he commenced his 
public ministry? A pity that we must spend so much 
of our time! Are we, think you, wasting this time ? 
mis-spending it? Are we doing otherwise than God 
would have us do? than he designed us to do, when he 
formed us men, and uot angels? Could he not make us 
atonce fit for action? full grown men, without the gra- 
dations of infancy, childhood, and youth? Could he 
not raise up better ministers from the stones of the 
street, than yourself even hope tobe? If so, where is 
the pity? Is it that Providence has indeed so mado 
man, that half his life must be spent in preparation for 
the highest usefulness during the other half! Engagé 
then in thorough preparation, like a Christian man, 
grateful that God has given you capacities to gain such 
wisdom at all, aud deeply impressed that you have a 
great work before you in preparing to preach, as well as 
in the final discharge of that high office. When you 





have faithfully devoted the customary period to prayer- 
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ful study, you will feel, as thousands have felt before| chandize, your shop, your office, your endeared home, 
you, that much more remains to be learned than all which| aud giving up your life to preaching this same Jesus, 
you at first imagined requisite. Then will you begin! whose word has now become so precious to your soul. 
more deeply to feel the truth, that it requires much, ve-| Inquire of others, and especially of your aiiuister, in 
ry much to coustitute a good minister. This is a trath! hope that they may cast light ou your path. Above all, 
which will continually deepen in your view, ia the course | inquire of God, with a mind that wishes above all things 




















of actual experience ; and you will exclaim, with in 
creasing emotion, There is not on earth another office 
which requires such a combination of excellences. 

Neither need you be troubled with the thought, that 
possibly you may die soon after completing your prepa- 
ration. That is for God to decide. And if you must 
so svon die, still it is quite possible you may accomplish 
as great amount of good iu this way, as by a prema- 
ture entrance ov the ministry. For, some persons of 
piety and discretion effect as much good while among 
their fellow students as in any equal portion of subse- 
queut life. The early death, too, of one who is prepar 
ed for extensive usefulness, seems often to occasion as 
much good as could have been boped from prolonged la- 
bors. Like the death of Harriet Newell, it summons a 
fresh host to the onset. Such possibilities are a cheer- 
ing aud ample offset to the ill-boding supposition just 
adduced. But uot to dwell on these possibilities; I re- 
mark, in favor of thorougtr preparation, that the hand of 
skill sometimes effects much by a single movement. A 
physician may save the most precious life by one pre- 
scription: but it cost him a life of study and experience 
to gain that skill. {ft has been well observed by a liv- 
ing preacher, that the battle of Waterlos. (on whieh 
hung the destinies of half the globe.) was svon fought: 
but the wisdom which dictated the victorious movement 
was the attainment of many years. ‘The signature of 
our chief wagistrate can be given to a law by the move- 
meut ot his pen: bat what fearful interests hang on the 
moment of decision. Yet not more fearful, as eternity 
shall disclose, than may hang ou some tew of the sen- 
tences in the last sermon of your short life. Mighty 
events for both worlds were decided by Peter's short ad- 
dress on the day of peutecost. Would he have made 
that address if he had not followed Jesus in his course 
of preparation? It is worth a life of prayerful study, 
to be priviledged to preach such a sermon as that by Mr. 
Livingstone at the kirk of Schotts, in Scotland, when 
about five hundred turned to the Lord. Such results 

come not by chance cither as ut respects the means or the 
grace that blesses them. If you would preach such a 
sermon, run not befure you are sent, but follow the pat- 
tern of prepa: tion your Lord has given. itis as much 
aduty to pre» ¢ to preach the gospel well, as actually 
to preach ity I; and he who is properly engaged in 


}to know and to du his duty. Thereis nota young man 
‘under the age of thirty, who ought vot solemnly to pon: 
der this question as a matter of persoval duty. Perhaps 
| yon will be able, (or will rather be compelied,) very 
| speedily to decide it in the negative. Be it so: still the 
| time spent in such examination is not lost. If properly 
spent it will do you good while you live. It will make 
you @ more active aud practical Christian, by the eleva 
tion of mind and purity of purpose which such a con- 
templation is fitted tv impart.—Excite, also, your young 
brethren, perhaps more gifted than yourself, to make 
the same investigation for themselves. 

The parents of promising young men, belong tu the 
responsible number. Are you, as a father, blessed with 
a son of the suitable natural endowments, and now 
doubly blessed by his hopeful conversion ! Make your- 
self more than thrice happy in bim for this world and 
the future, by giving up this seu to ap employment so 
elevated, so ueedful, aud in which angels would delight 
to minister. For mere worldly gain, or honor, or ease, 
to yourself or him, you cannot, you must vot withhold 
him. The Lord bath need of bim, and you must re- 
joice to send him forth.—Are you a devout but poor, 
widowed mother, whose desol..te heart, sustained by an 
only son, a child of many prayers, and that heart now 
overflowing with gratitude for the conversion of this 
son? Sirange as it may seem to the cye of worldly 
wisdom, you will be the last to need exhortation to the 
duty now in question. HH, like her who gave all ber 
living, you find it cousistent to gratify your strongest de- 
sire, and give yout only sun, in cheerful faith, the God 
of the widow and the fatherless may make it a memo- 
rial better than that of sous and daughters, 

But with Chyistian pareuis, we stop not here. Yq 
fathers and mothers in Israel, what to you are sons and 
worldly substance more than to other parents? Every 
thing, if you have but hearts to know. Wait not, then, 
till your sons are converted. Cousecrate them to Chi ist 
and the church from the birth. While rearing them in 
faith, often tell them of this consecration. Ju due time, 
cheerfully consent to the expense of their education ap 
college, in the hope the divine Spirit will then meet 
them, if not before, and form them vessels of honor. 
yNor cease to hope and pray and labor sii faith, provided 
they should not so soon be turned to the Lord ; nor, in- 
deed, ever regret your efforts for sa good an object, 
though you should not see it accomplished im the man: 
ner you had hoped. But many such parents will see 











such prepa: on, is as truly and acceptably serving 
Ubrig), aud = + ready to meet him at a inoments war- 
wing. 

Thus h « Lendeavored, as fully as the limits of this 


tract woukl permit, to meet the true spirit of the ques- 
tions proposed for discussion. 

Having now seen the pressing need of young men to 
preach the gospel, and the kind of men that are needed, 
and the acquisitions they should first make, it may not 
be improper, in conclusion, very briefly to inquire, 
How are these young men to be supplied? a momeutous 
question truly for the church at laige, and particularly 
for those on whom the responsibility is more immediate - 
ly devolved. Aud who are these responsible persons ? 
The following classes may be readily designated. 

First, the converted young men in our country. If such 
of them as are gifted by nature and grace for the work, 
will not freely come forward and devote their ‘ives to 
the divine calling, the world-wil] not be saved. Are 
you, then, a young man whose heart the Lord hath 
opened to rejoice in his kingdom ? Seriously and prayer- 
fully inquire with yourself, whether it may not be your 
duty, and yor most exalted privilege, to bear a part in 


their object accomplished speedily; many are in fact 
seeing it accomplished, from year to year, through the 
revivals that so frequently bless our sehpols of learning. 
Teachers, alse, of every class, from tho common aud 
the Sabbath school up to the college, belong to this re- 
ponsibl ber. They have special opportunities for 
discerning and guiding the most usefal talents tbe coun- 
try contains. Well may it be expected of thom that 
they will not neglect so responsible a trust. God will 
require it. By a single word, fitly spoken, the most 
obscure Sabbath school teacher ney give to the church 
a blessing that cannot be estimated. * ee 

And last, but chief of all, may be named the ministers 
of the gospel. To you, ye spiritual guides apd watch- 
men, is given in charge a sacred depo.it, which you are 
bidden iv turn to commit to faithful men, who are able 
to teach others. And it is no less your duty to seek out 
and provide such men for the church, than to see to it 
that you intrust the deposit with no others. And God 
has accordingly given you the ability for this purpose. 








bastening this kingdom by leaving your farm, your mer- 





You, above all other men, are the guides of education, 
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ju smaller and in larger spheres. You are acquainted 


with the schools and-the youth of the land; and with 
their parents; and God has given you a voice that will 
be heard on this subject by parent, child, and teacher. 
Let each Christian minister, then, speak this word ef 
power as God would have him speak, and thus every 
year double the whole usefulness of his own public 
ministry by selecting at least ono for tho high calling 
from those who might otherwise remain in obscurity. 
And when seasons of refreshing como from the pres- 
enee of the Lord, let the holy man preach each sermon 
as though he were going to convert men who would 
take him as their sample of imitation through life. Let 
him teach the young converts as though he were teach- 
ing embryo ministers. And when theseason is through, 
let the good bishop of tho flock select, without needless 
delay, at least a tithe of the young men thus converted, 
for the work of thesactuary. Ho that will bo thus faith- 
ful overa little, will bo made ruler over much. Ilo will 
soon seo another revival, and anothor, and another still. 
His sun will finally go down in glory, and his light will 
be long reflected by a hemSphere of stars. 

Thus let Zion’s watchmen and all her sons be intent 
on increasing this great and primordial source of Chris- 
tian influence, and soon the earth will bo full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as tho waters cover the sea.— 
Reader, will you not stand in your lot, and do your part 
in this work? And, though perhaps neither prophet 
nor prophet’s son, thus receive a prophet’s roward, as 
having at least preached the gospel by tho mouth of 
another. 





DR, BEECHER’S ADDRESS. 


We copy from the Cincinnatti Journal some ex- 
wacts from the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s eloquent speech 
at the late Colonization meeting in that city :— 


There can be no doubt that slavery, through the world 
is destined to cease. Man was to be governed by 
reason, conscience, and tho laws of heaven; and 
the signs of the times announce, that tho day has- 
teas, when every yoko shall be broken, and the 
oppressed go free. Tho illumination of science, 
the contributions of art, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the principles of liberty, the power- of 
publie sentiment, and the example of prosperous 
self-government aro revolutionizing the world. 

In our own country, it is manifest that slavery must 
terminate quickly; and we trust that before the 
close of the present century, the reproach will be 
wiped away. 

Our free institutions, public sentiment, tho climate 
and the depreciation of slave labor in some states,— 
in others, the exhaustion of the soil, and in all, the 
growing knowledge, impatience, inutility and peril of 
the slave population—tho increase of emigration, 
from considerations of conscience or fear or necessity 
and the existing or fast approaching emancipation of 
the colored race in tho Islands, in Mexico, and in 
many of the non-slave-holding states, all declare the 
termination of the relations of master and slave to be 
near. 

But as all past great changes in society have been 
accomplished by providential instrumentality, it is 
time that the chosen instrumentality should begin to 
be developed ; and it is developed, in the extended 
and extending associations of the colonization and 
abolition socicties, which, though like opposing clouds 
they seem to bo rushing into colision, will, [ doubt 
not, pour out their concentrated trensure in one 
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broad stream of benevolence—like rivers, which rip- 
ple and chafe in their first conjunction, but soon run 
down their angry waves, and mingle their party-col- 
ored waters, as they roll onward toward the ocean. 

I rise, therefore not as the exclusive partizan or 
opponent of either of these'societies,but to say to them 
as Joseph said to the sons of Jacob, “See that ye 
fall net out by the way, for ye are brethren.” 

Great moral events can never be ascomplished by 
single causes, and God has never set his seal to all 
parts of any complex human plan. 

Our brethren may be right, that the slave states 
will, in some form, emancipate on the soil. But can 
they compel them todo it by a moral embargo upon 
the emancipated ?—Can they do it by sealing her- 
metically the crater, while they augment the intensity 
of the fires within 2 

And were it possible to burst every chain upon the 
soi!, and force the colored race up the tide of preju- 
dice, to an equality of intelligence and estimation, 
is it the most expeditious way to accomplish their el- 
evation % 

How long would it take to bring up to a mediocrity 
of intelligence and secular prosperity the lowest class- 
es of our white population? [t is a work on which turns 


the destiny of our nation,‘and in which we toil al- 


most without perceptible progress. But there are 
greater impediments to the elevation of the free col- 
ored people ; and what if it be prejudice, is there any 
thing more unreasonable and obstinate ? and what if 
it be wicked, is it less obstinate because it is crimi- 
nal? 

Besides, the colored race lack but half a million of 
our number, when our national existence commenced. 
And why should a nation so distincly marked, be 
scattered: among so many repellances among the 
whites 2 ; 

Ought they to {be satisfied with an elevation so 
low, and privileges so meagre and doubtful, compar- 
ed with the blessings of distinct nationality ? 

Tho controversy rages, as if every thing turned on 
the question of African colonization, or emancipation 
and elevation among the whites. 

But by what authority do we limit the Almighty, 
and tie down the destiny of the colored people to a 
condition so low compared with the blessings of na- 
tionality? And is there not land enough on this west- 
ern continent for a colony of colored people, and if 
the whites can be brought to nurture them in their 
bosom, would they refuse to them the blessings of an 
associated residence? We trast our colored breth- 
ren will take more comprehensive views in respect 
to their nation than those which would compel them 
to rise against the greatest possible obstacles, toa 
doubtful mediocrity, while the great body of the people 
continue literally servants, though nominally free 2 

In our efforts to elevate the condition of the color- 
ed people, we owe it to ourselves and to them ta 
avoid the consequences of a too precipitate approxi- 
mation. They aro not qualified to bear it with hu- 
mility and discretion ; and its injurious effects on them 
will but serve to confirm the prejudice against them, 
and against our benevolent efforts for their good.— 
It revolts also the public sentiment on this subject, 
which need not be outraged, and cannot with impu- 
nity, be set at defiance. "Phe prejudice of color is 





doubtless the result of condition and character. Had 
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Africans been the oppressors, and Americans the | might seem wonderful, but that it should be conceded 
slaves, white complexion and straight hair would | would be more wonderful still, 


have been the badges of servitude and the occasions 


God has called us to colonize Africa, as significant- 


of prejudice ; but since prejudice is the result of con- ly ashe called our fathers to colonize at Plymouth, or 


dition and character, it is invincible till the causes 
which created it are removed. If condition has 
created the chasm, affinities of intellectual and 
moral character can alone fill it and produce a rea- 
sonable approximation, In this way only has it died 
away in Europe and other places where color, coup- 
led with talent and moral worth, is no obstruction to 
social and civil intercourse ; and all attempts to has- 
ten approximation without these intervening qualifica- 
tions, will but augment prejudices and repellauces. 

It is alike obvious, and all attempts of emancipation 
should be conducted with kindness of manner, and 
courteousness of language. The evils of slavery are 
such as to make it easy to awaken sympathy and 
rouse up indignation, whilo the means of their most 
felicitous removal are those of meekness, patience, 
and untiring effort. 

The importance of the cause affords no dispensa- 
tion from the laws of prudence, or justification for 
heaping hard words upon the head of the slave-owner. 
[tis he who must emancipate the slave ; and he by 
our instrumentality will do it only as we conciliate 
and convince him, instead of rousing up his pride or 
anger. If it is his duty to emancipate in the short- 
est practicable period, and if by our rashness we rouse 
his indignation and protract their bondage, we are 
partakers in his sin. 

[n this connexion, [ may say that wo ought by no 
moans to denounce one another as the abetters of 
slavery, because we do not accord in all respects as to 
the ways and means of accomplishing emancipa- 
tion. 

To denounce, therefore, all those who do not ac- 
cord with us as the patrons of insurrection, on the one 
hand, and the abetters of slavery on the other, pro- 
ceeds on the modest assumption that ever jot and 
title of our judgment is infallibly right, and the small- 
est deviation, a justification of war. 

Such are the conclusions to which a long and 
careful observation has brought me, and I cannot but 
hope that they may commend themselves to the judi- 
cious of all classes, and avert the calamities of a ruth- 
less controversy. But should this hope not be 
realized, and the unrelenting war of extermination 
be turned upon us, then, mournful as the alternative 
may be, we stand, with great kindness, (four many of 
our opponents are among our most esteemed friends, ) 
but with unalterable decision, for the protection and 
the deliverance of Africa. Having doubled and 
quadrupled our zeal and prayers and contributions 
and efforts, we persevere till age chills the current 
of our warm blood and lays our head low in the dust. 
We feel assured that God has called us to build up 
the desolations of that dark continent, and we cannot 
believe that he has forbidden us to finish, what he 
called us to_begin. 

Tho prayers which have been offered, the sub- 
stance which has been given, the sacrifice of life 
which has been made, the territory which has been 
gained, the experience acquired, the confidence of 
the natives secured, the elements of civil and reli- 
gious institutions brought togetherare not recklessly to 
be thrown away. That it should be demanded, 


our foreign missionaries to sit down at Ceylon, or 


/Owhyhee—and has he reversed the call? Has the 
jtramp of God warned us to desist? Have the ele- 
‘ments made insurrection against us, or tho stars in 


their courses fought against us, or such infatuation 


‘been poured out upon us as indicates his purpose to 
‘destroy? No voice from heaven has warned us from 


Africa ; and no calamities which did not more pow- 
erfully obstruct the primitive Christians and the Pu- 
ritan colonists, and no mistakes have happened to us 
but such as are common to men in conducting diffi- 
cult and distant enterprises, 

Why then should we abandon Africa? Who 
would take up the work under better auspices? No 
visible association exists, nor plan tested by experi- 
ence, whilo an effort is making to divert all thought 
and interest and effort from Africa. To be absorbed 
in the experiment of abolition, is planting the seeds of 
sanguine hope, and putting on the harness with a con- 
fidence that might better befit the putting it off. Why 
then should we abandon the colonization of Africa? 
Is the resurrection of Africa, inconsistent with the co- 
temporancous resurrection of her exiled sons? Must 
one sleep in the dust till the other arises? May net 
the trump of God call both from their graves at the 
same time ? 

But were tho interests of Africa in direct collision 
with those of abolition, is it a settled point that the 
causo of Africa must be relinquished. Here, two 
millions and a half of souls are in bondage ; there, if 
I mistake not, more than a hundred millions, Here 
evangelical light shineth dimly upon all, and intensely 
upon few; while in Africa, one hundied millions sit 
in darkness and in the region of the shadow of death. 
Here, though no finger were lifted, the night is far 
spent and the day is at hand: a course of providen- 
tial movements has commenced that co-operation 
may accelerate, but opposition cannot hinder,—But 
what causes of promised deliverance lie in the bosom 
of Africa, and to what external aid can she look, when 
colonial protection is withdrawn, and. the slave-trader 
and the petty despot maintain the empire of despot 
ism and traffic in desolation. 

In this view of the subject, who would take willing- 
ly, the responsibility of oposing the Colonization of 
Africa; and what friend of Africa will, falter or de- 
sert her cause? Who that has ever given will not 
give more than ever : and who that has plead her cause 
will not plead with renewed importunity? We op- 
pose not the emancipation or elevation of the colored 
race. We desire it sooner than it can come, we 
fear by the means relied on by many. We have on- 
ly to say to our brethrenPhinder us not. Commend 
your cause to public confidence in your own way, and 
we will do the same with ours, and let the people 


judge ; but let there be no controversy between us, 


But if, after all, the abandonment of Colonization is 
demanded, as the only condition of peace, then we 
have made our election. If it be possible, as much 
as in us lieth, we will live peacibly, but we cannot 
abandon the one hundred mill‘ons of Africa. The 
bones of Mills would send groans from the bosom of 
the deep—thuis spirit sigh fiom heaven, deeper dark- 
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ess settle down upon ill fated Africa. The fires of 
rout rage pe got her captive bands drag their 
chains from the interior to the snore, to wail and die 
amid the horrors of the middle passage, or to drag 
out a miserable life amid stripes, servitude and blood. 
If I forget thee, O Africa,let my right hand forget 
her cunning. - If I do not plead thy cause, let my 


tongue cleave to tho roof of my mouth. 

eee 
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The Journal of Freedom, conducted by an associa- 
fion of gentlemon in this city, coutaius a correspondence 
detween Gerret Smith, Esq., of Peterboro’, N. Y. and 











Rev. Mr. Bacon, of this city on the subject of Immedi- 


ate Emancipation. We should be glad to publish the | 
whole of the correspondence if we had room. A calm 
Aliscussion of this all important subject, by two such able | 
advocates, we know would bo read with interest. But 
we must omit Mr. Smith's first number on account of its | 
Jength, and publish only Mr. Bacon's comment. It is | 
avell known that Messrs. Bacon and Smith are both | 
ehampions of the Colonization Society. 
New-Haven, 3d Decem. 1834. 
TO GERRET SMITH, ESQ. 

My deat Sir,—I have read your essay on ‘‘ lmme- 
diate Emancipation,” with much attention, and with 
much pleasure ; and I am happy to express my en- 
tire agreement with the views which you have advan- 
ced, save only that I cannot at present consent to 
call my views or yours “ the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation.” But before attempting to exhibit the 
grounds of this exception, let me stste, concisely and 
in my own language, what my views are, that you 
may jadge for yourself whether my views differ fom 
yours. 

1. Tagree with you, and we both agree with all 
who ¢éall themselves immediate abolitionists, or who 
deserve to be called abolitionists at all,—that the 
whole system of American Slavery is simply and ut- 
terly sinful. The first great question is, at whose 
door does the sin lie? To whom is this enormous 
guilt to be imputed? Some throw all the blame on 
the originators of the system ; aud fancy that no gman 
of the present geusration is under any responsibility 
ja relation to it. This is the common doctrine at the 
South, aud is about as correct as it would be to in- 
vert the Calvinistic doctrine of imputation, and to as- 
scribe to Adam the exclusive guilt ofall the sins ofall his 

ity. Others seem to think that every wan who sus- 
tains the relation of a master is to be considered as per- 
petrating ia his own person, all the wickedness which 
shat system implies, or allows, or engenders. I adopt 
neither of these views. € hold, in the words of that 
fearless abolitionist, Mr. R. J. Breckinridge, “ that 
slavery”—the slavery which now exists in the Uni- 
ted States—* is a sin to him who in any way supports 
it; and I measure the guilt of each individual of- 
fender by the extent of his voluntary participation in 
the system, or by the degree and character of the 
support which he gives it. 

2. My right, and that of every other Northern man, 
to discuss the subject of slavery; to pronounce an 

@pinion on its economy, its policy, its morality ; and 








to use all the power of moral suasion with my south- 
ern fellow citizens for its abolition,—is to me self-evi- 
deat. And I may add, that for eleven years I have 
beer exercising that right, and have been doing what 
I could, consistently with other duties, to promote 
and extend the discussion of this subject. 

3. 1 maintain that the practice of holding human 
beings as mere property or treating them as mer- 
chandize, buying and selling them as chattels, is an 
abomination in the sight of earth and heaven; and 
that all the laws which enjoin, or authorize, or pro- 
tect that practice ought to be instantaneously abolish- 
ed. Qn this point, and some others connected with 
the subject, L had the honor of moving in the Gene- 
ral Association of the Congregational Pastors of Con- 
necticut, several resolutions which were adopted, 
without dissent and which 1 presume have fallen un- 
det your notice. 

4. Itis a maxim with me, that all the restraints 
which the slave-holding, and slavery-perpetuating 
policy of the South, has imposed on the instruction 
of slaves and free people of color, are unjustifiable, 
and ought to be immediately superseded by laws 
providing for all the children of that population such 
an education as shall qualify them to become useful 


| members of society. 


5. 1 maintain that the conjugal and parental rela- 
tions of the slaves ought immediately to be recogui- 
zed and protected by the laws, as no less sacred than 
the conjugal and parenial relations of all other sub- 
jects of government. 

6. 1 hold that in the abolition of slavery there are 
three interests to be consulted,—that of the slave, that 
ofthe man to whom the laws have arbitrarily given a 
property in the labor of the slave, and that of the 
community. 

The interests of the slave weighs infinitely more 
than that of the master, and is therefore to be chiefly 
regarded. He ought to be made free just as fast as is 
consistent with his own welfare. His well-being is 
not to be sacrificed, or postponed for a moment to the 
mere pecuniary interests of any other party. 

The interests of the master is an interest which the 
laws are bound to respect, because it is an interest 
which the laws themseives have created. The laws 
then, or rather,—as the laws are but the breath of the 
people—the community, under whose sanction and 
guarantee he has acquired this property in the labor 
of another person, ought to make him a reasonable 
indemnity for the pecuniary loss which he may syf- 
fer in the process of repairing the wrong done to that 
other peison. 

_ The interests of the community, in this matter, is 
inseparable from the interests of both the slave and 
the master. The interest of the slave requires only 
that he be converted, as fast as possible, into a well- 
governed, intelligent, provident, self-restraining, in- 


dustrious freeman ; and all this is equally the intet- 


est of the community. And what the interest of she 
community requires beyond this, is protection agaipst 
the commercial embarrassment, the stagnation of bu- 
siness, the prostration uf enterprize, the interruptjon 
of confidence, the worthlessness of labor, the spread- 
ing distress, and the demoralizing intluences which 
would result infallibly from impoverishment and bank- 
ruptcy of the master. It were cheaper for the com- 
monwealth, far cheaper, to purchase all the property 
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of the masters in their slaves, even at its full market ;tion, till the term of his servitude has expired and the 


value, than to encounter the expense which would be | promise has been fulfilled. ‘To take the slave from 
the consequence of attempting to adjust the matter by | under the power of an individual maste:, and place 


one sweeping act of revolutionary abolition. 


him as bound by law to compulsory labor, under the 


7. LThold chat no individual master of slaves has a} power of an overseer acting in behalf of the State, is 
right to treat those slaves otherwise than as his fellow- | uot emancipation ; that slave is not made free. His 
men whom the laws have committed to his govern-| condition is improved inceed, but he is still in bon- 
ment and protection, and whom he is to govern and | dage, the very bondage under which the Israelites 
protect for their benefit rather thar for his own. He is | groaned in Egypt. ‘The change in the system of 
bound to abdicate his government over them at ion) Senooan Slavery into a system like that of the 


earliest moment at which they can be fairly considei- 


Egyptian bondage, would doubtless be a change im< 


ed capable of taking care ot themselves ; and at no| mensely for the better; but 1 should think it a per- 
earlier moment has he, in ordinary cases, the right} version of language to call that change emancipation, 
to put them out of his protection and government. | The slave has not been emancipated—using the word 
Need I add that I regard him as bound to do all io his} with any degree of accuracy—till he has been made 


power to hasten the arrival of that period ? 


free. So long as he is bound to involuntary labor— 


8. I believe that Congress ought immediately to} so long as he works under any other than a moral in- 
commence the abolition of slavery in the District of} fluaence—so long as he has no choice but to work or 
Columbia, and in the other territories under its juris-| be punished till he does work; so long he is not 
diction. The Southern States, even supposing they | emancipatgd. 


regard slavery as no evil, and intend to perpetuate it 


The emancipation then on which you and 1, and as 


within their own boundaries, ought to concéde its ab- | we think all rational abolitionists insist, is not, in striet 
olition in the District of Columbia, as a sacrifice—if| accuracy of speech, an immdiate emancipation. We 
it ean possibly be called a sacrifice on their part—to | calculate on a progressive change in the condition of 
the character of the nation and to the feelings of their} the slave, beginning with the immediate recognition 
northern fellow-citizens. It is the duty of every citi- | of his personality, and keeping pace with a corres- 
zen of the United States to do every thing in his! ponding change in the slave himsel', till it terminates 
power which will probably tend to such a result. in his being set at large to be governed by precisely 

9. L hold then, not that the abolition of slavery is| the same moral influences which govern other free- 
a duty which will devolve on the people of the South} men. ‘Ve would give him immediately,—not mere- 


at some period indefinitely future, but that the aboli-, 
tion of slavery is an immediate duty, resting on the 
sovereignty of every State in which slavery exists—in 
other words, a work of duty which each State ought 
to begin immediately, and carry torward as rapidly 
interests of those 
And L hold, not that eman- 
cipation may in some future contingency be the duty of 
the individual slaveholder, but that the emancipation: 
of his slaves is his immediate duty—a work to be begun 
at once and to be carried forward unremittingly, and 
with singleness of purpose, till it is completed. 


most deeply interested. 


ly all the liberty which he is capable of using to good 
purpose,—but all the liberty which will not be to him, 
and thus to society, a curse rather than a blessing ; 
and as soon as he has acquired some habits of self- 
control, we would have him invested with a larger re- 
sponsibility ; and thug we would proceed, still mak- 
ing liberty the preparation for liberty, till the slave 
has become equally and entirely a man and a free- 
man. The same is true of all the abolitionists, whose 
views I have yet been able to fathom. When they 
define their immediate abolition, or guard it against 
objections, they describe an abolition immediately 


I think it cannot be necessary to carry this state- | commencing, and carried on by some disciplinary and 
ment of my opinions any farther. ‘The particulars | remedial process with the slaves which is to result in 
already stated are enough to show that | go as far as/| their being completely set at large. 


you go, as far indeed as any man can go, with whom 


But if we carefully define what we mean, thus 


the whole subject is not a subject of passion rather | guarding against perversion, and showing that we do 
than thought. not intead to use language in its strict import, what 

Why then do f shrink from the use of that phrase, | harm can there be in describing owr opinions as “ the 
“ immediate emancipation?” Because I deer it of | doctrine of immediate emancipation?’ I answer, 
great importance in relation to a subject so complica-| in language which | addressed to the public on a for- 
ted and so full of passion as this is, to use words with| mer occasion, “* Because words msuch a case, are not 
great distinctness and accuracy of meaning ; and be-| mere breath, but things, and things of great impor- 
cause these words * immediate emancipation,” when | tance in their effect on the public mind, and in their 
distinctly and accurately used, exclude the idea of| effect on those who use them. * In questions of phi- 


any interval of time between the present degradation 


losophy or divinity that have occupied the learned 


of the slave and his complete investiture with freedom.| and been the subject of many successive controver- 
I believe that emancipation is an immediate duty ;| sies, for one instance of mere logomachy,’ says Cole- 
but I do not believe that immediate emancipation is| ridge, ‘ 1 could bring ten instances of logodedaly or 
a duty, except where the slave is likely to be most| verbal legerdemain, which have perilously confirmed 
benefited by emancipation in just that form, or where | prejudices, and withstood the advancement of tuuth, 
circumstances do not admit of his being inducted into} in consequence of the neglect of verbal debate, that 


freedom by any better process. 


is, strict discussion of terms.’ This sagacious remark 


What is the emancipation of a slave? The recog-| is at least as true respecting questions of political right 
nition of him, by his master, or by the law, as a per-| and of practical morality, as it is respecting questions 
son, is not emancipation. To tell him he shall be| of abstract philosophy, or scientific theology. In the 





free at the end of a term of years, is not emancipa- 





present instance, it is not mere logomachy to dissent 
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strongly from these immediate abolitionists ; there is, 
in their use of terms, a certain logical sleight-of-hand, 
which perplexes, irritates, and inflames the public, 
and the influence of which on their own minds, com- 
bining with the exciting character of the subject, and 
with the peculiar temperament of some among their 
leaders, tends to embitter their philanthropy, and to 
turn their sense of right into something too much like 
rancor.” Christian Spec., No. 34, p, 340. 

I know not that it is necessary to prolong my letter 
with illustrations of this point. For the present then, 
let it suffice to say, that however that phrase, “ im- 
mediate emancipation,” may be limited by formal de- 
finitions, and guarded by explanations, protests, and 
disclaimers, the great mass of the public, northern and 
southern, bond and free, black and white, do under- 
stand the phrase, and—unless I utterly mistake the 
power of language—will understand it for a long time 
to come, according to the proper and ordinary ac- 
ceptation of those words. lence have “arisen, and 
will arise, on both sides, misapprehension, misrepre- 
sentation, confusion, wrath, denunciation, hatred, vio- 
lence, tumults. Well will it be for us if we are not 
compelled to add to this catalogue, in the end, convul- 
sion, bloodshed, and revolution. 

Such then are the grounds of my only exception to 
the sentiments of your first essay. It may be that by 
dint of incessant definition and inculcation, both aboli- 
tionists, and the public at large, will ere long be 
brought to attach a new meaning to the phrase in 
question, and to understand by “ immediate emanci- 


pation” nothing more than the immediate commence- | 


ment of the process of converting a slave into a free- 
man. Whenever such a change shall have taken place, 
I certainly shall not only acquiesce in it, but rejoice. 
The language of this country is, “ the people’s Eng- 
lish”—not tho king’s—and at whatever time the 
people, : 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi, 


decrees that a particular word or phrase shall have a 

rticular meaning, then that is its meaning. Some 
indications of the commencement of such a change I 
have recently observed, or seemed to observe. And 
whenever [ find that the common understanding of 
the phrase in question is such as your essay is caleula- 
ted to form and fix, I shall have done with objec- 
tions. 

Meanwhile I sliall continue to do what I can in my 
humble way to promote the examination and discus- 
sion of this great subject in all quarters. And what- 
ever good may be done by those who think it not in- 
consistent with truth, or with Christian courtesy, to 
call me, as they havo called many a better man, an 
apologist for slavery, and a defender of kidnappers,— 
therein, (that is, in the good done, though not in the 
way of doing it,) / do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

With great respect, your friend 
and fellow laborer, 


LEONARD BACON. 





FEMALE EDUCATION IN GREECE. 

We have just received Mr. Brewer's Report, of the 
first four years of the American independent Smyrna 
Mission, under the patronage of the New-Haven ladies 
Greek association. Our readers have been made acquaint 
ed with the origin and design of this important Mission, 


from the statements and correspondence whieh we have 
published from time to time.—We now present them 
with a retrospect of the first four years of the Mission, 
that they may see how far the benevolent objeet of its 
patrons have been realized. ‘ 


CHANGE OE DESTINATION. 


The Mission family consisting of Rev. Josiah Brewer, 
Mrs. Brewer, and Miss Reynolds, who bade farewell to 
their friends in Berkshire and New-Haven, early in 
Dec. 1829, and commended by them to the grace of 
their common Saviour, sailed from New-York on the 
10th of Dec. in the ship’ Circassian, Capt. Kingsbury. 
On the 5th Feb. 1830, after a passage of 56 days, they 
reached Smyrna, where, contrary to their original des- 
tination they have continued to reside ever since. 

The reasons which constrained both the Missionaries 
and their patrons to acquiesce in such a change, are 
detailed at large in the First Annual Report of the Se- 
ciety. 


Sratre or Femate Epucation in Smyrna. 


With séareely a single exception, peculiar degrada- 
tion and wretchedness have been the lot of woman, 
among every unevangelized people. In_ proportion, 
tov, as the light of the gospel has shone but dimly in 
any land, ignorance, superstition and sorrow have 
brooded over the female mind. It was a benevolent 
and happy thought, therefore, which led the little 
circle of American Ladies, whose agents the mission- 
aries were, to direct their efforts especially to the Chris- 
tian education of females. 

And surely Smyrna with all its wealth and fashions 
aud partial refinement, stood sufficieutly in need of 
their kind assistance. Probably an hundred ladies 
wero here to be found who could dance weil, for one 
who could read understandingly, and write legibly. 
The principal Frank and Greek families did indeed 
provide teachers for their daughters, chiefly in the de- 
partment of languages, but where four years ago was 
there a school for girls, deserving of the name, among 
any class of people? What enlightened and pious 
mind could look without painful emotion, on perhaps 
30,000 ‘Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Jewish, ete. fam- 
ilies, whose mothers and daughters were in this benight- 
ed and neglected state! Was not then the mission ship 
worthy to be hailed with joy, when, though with but 
a single family of teachers, and some liberal supplies 
of clothiug for the poor and orphan girl, she passed 
the castle and east anchor in the broad and beautiful 
harbor before our city? 





First Femate Cuarity Scuoor. 


Such were tho circumstances under which our first 
charity schools for girls was opened, about a month af- 
ter our arrival. It was placed under the immediate 
iustruction of Mr. Antonio Dalessius, a man who was 
originally of the Greek Catholic persuasion, but had 
heen recommended to our notice by his intercourse with 
Mr. Wartley and Mr. Barker. 

On proposing to cstablish this school, judicious friends 
doubted whether a dozen pupils could be persuaded to 
attend, nor perhaps would even that number have been 
found at ounce, had not the inducement, of a gown or 
some other article of dress, been held out to those girls 
whose indigence was well attested. In this manner 
the charities of many benevolent friends entrusted to 
our care, were made to answer the double purpose of 
relieving their bodily wants, and alluring them into the 
paths of intellectual and moral improvement. Other 
considerable portions of the same charities, were dis- 
tributed awong the houseless sufferers at Laivali, and 
Scio, and tho poor of the hospitals in Smyrna, ete. In 








consequence of these introductory efforts, but a short 
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Missionary Society. 

“Taking note of the girls who have been taught in 
my school of mutual instruction, from Mareh 15, 1829, 
when I was appointed teacher of the same, until now, L 
flad the whole number to be 710. Of these [ean say 
that about 330 have become well grounded in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the rudimeuts of grammar, geog- 
raphy and some other sciences; 120 have made res- 
pectable progtess in rending, writing, arithmetic and 
some other branches, and tho remaining 210 were 
learners in the hanging cards. 

May our Heavenly Father enlighten philanthropic men, 


before, and several from the mouth of their chikiven 
An appropriate speech, mingled with Prayers, was 
prettily delivered by one of the girls; which brought 
tears into the eyes of arespectable elderly person sit- 
ting opposite to me: and if the truth was koown, I 
could hardly refrain my own feelings on this pleasing 
occasion, Nothing better speaks of tho satisfaction 
felt by the Greeks present, than their immediate deter- 
mination of establishing a Free School for Girls, at the 
expense of the community ; and this, no doubt, will 
lead to the formation of others: so that Female Edu- 
jcation will now be attended to on a very promising 
| footing, so long as they will not exclude from their 
| Schools those books which our Society and the Mission- 
ary Presses at Malta readily afford them. The exami- 
nation ended with a display of excellent needle and 
embroidered work; and the premiums were, New- 
Testaments (bought by a gentleman at the Society’s 
Depot,) Tracts, Scissors, ete. Have we not reason to 
jhe delighted at such scenes ; and be grateful to God at 





more aud more to establish societies and make coutri- | this happy beginning of the sowing of the good seed in 


butions for the better education of poor girls! 
- Smyrna, 2d. Aug. 1833. 
Antonio Dalessius.” 


Others will more readily join in the prayer of this 
worthy man, after perusing the following account of an 
annualexamiuation of the school, from the pen of an 
individual member of the mission, who had latterly ex- 
ercised a particular superintendence over it. 

The account here referred to, we have before pub- 
lished together with some account of the Frank School 
and the cxamination of the Central Greek School. 

Frank on Enenisn Secnoon. 


_ One consideration which had much weight with us 
in fixing our resilence at Smyrna, was the assurance 
on the part of several friends, that we should be able to 
obtain some additional income from the tuition of 
Krank, or Muropean children. Without this, the limi- 
ted stipend which from the beginning wo had been led 
to expect ehicily from personal friends, would scarcely 
in so expensive a place, have sufficed for our subsis- 
tence. But tho maintenance of schools, requires much 
additional expense for assistant teachers, room-rent, 
furniture, books, ete. ‘This expectation though at first 
some what delayed, was at leugth abundantly reali- 
ged. 
Centra Greek Scuoon. 


Our first charity school had not been long in epera- 
tion® before we perecived that it would bo desirable to 
establish another of a more select character, in which 
the object of training teachers might be kept more dis- 
tinetly in view. It was hoped also that the wealthier | 
Greek families would be willing to pay a small sum 
towards the tuition of their daughters. In this we | 
have after repeated trials been so much disappointed, 
that we have at last wholly relinquished the idea of | 
making ita pay school. Itshould be added, however, 
that a few teachers of select schools, and among them 
somo of our earlier pupils, have met with better success 
in collecting tuition moncy. 

Though this school like all others established by us, 
has been far from coming up to our wishes, yet that its | 
usefulness has not been small, may be gathered from | 
the following notice of its examination by the Agent of | 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the other | 
from the Friend of Youth. 

“The girls of the pay school were examined before 
the Bishop and the principal Greek inhabitants of | 
Smyrna, as well as some Europeans, in tho Scriptures, 
Watt's Catechism, in Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, 
Geography, ete. ; and itis delightful to think how many 
persons, on that day, heard of truths unknown to them 





rising generations? May ie still vouchsafe to give a 
| plentcous increase ; aud may we be led to pray for this 
incessantly.” 


Secono Cuarntry Girw’s Scuoor. 


With the aid of the income accruing from the Frank 
School, a third school was opened in a part of the city 
called the Point, remote from our other three schools. 
‘This was continued for more than a year under the care 
of Mr. Zapheires, an elderly Greek master from Trieste, 
aud contained usually from GO to 80 pupils. Considering 
the comparatively small expense at which it was sus- 
tained, it has proved a most useful school. At present 
it is carried forward by our Missionary brother, Mr, 
Jotter. 

Exrenpeo Operations. 

‘It was an interesting crisis at which we began our 
missionary work in Smyrna. ‘Tho return of peace had 
allayed the suspicions of the Turks, aud the fears of the 
Greeks, yet left the latter greatly impoverished, both 
from the war of their own Kevolution and the still 
more recent struggle with Russia. This golden season 
for attempting innovations in long established systems, 
it was evidently desirable to improve. Accordingly 
we could not resist the encouragement of helping to 
extend in different quarters the benefits of improved 
methods of educatian. 


Smyana anno Vicinity. 


Various schools on the system of mutual instruction, 
which now sprang inte existence among the Greeks, as 





| welliu Smyrna as iu the surrounding villages, received 


move or less aid from us, yot lest exclusive attention to 
schools should awaken too far the apprehensions of 
the superstitions, considciable donations were likewise 
made to the Greek hospital, and various societies, and 
objects of public utility. Nor on a review does it seem 
to us that these appropriations were injudicious. On 
the contrary, it still appears, that the general good of 
the cause required them, as well as other expenditures 
beyond the limits of Smyrna. 

Several donations were likewise made to the cause 
of education among the Armonians, among whom we 
have reason to believe we were the instruments indi- 
rectly of establishing two girls’ schools, and of raisirg 
the pupils of their academy from their sheep skins on 
the floor, to the use of convenient seats and writing 
desk. 


ITArvaAni. 


At Haivali or Kydonia, opposite the northern 
of Mitylene, and the seat of a flourishing Greek co 
prior to the revolution, we had the satisfaction, in con- 
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junction with Mi. Araudell, the Euglish Chaplain of 
Smyrna, of teaching for more than two years, several 
hundred Greek giris. Before closing our labors there, 
we also succeeded through the aid of Mr. Lewis, in 
completing a convenient School room, where and in 
other parts of the town, about 300 pupils, mostly how- 
ever boys, are now in a course of instruction. Thus 
from amidst its scarcely extinguished cinders aud still 
tottering walls, many a gem may be gathered up, to 
shine, as we trust, inthe Redeemei’s crown, when the 
fires of the last great day shall have consumed alike the 
works of the oppressed and the oppressor. 


Vourta, ETC. 


Oar contributions and exertions at Vourla, (the mod- 
ern representative of Clazomene, on the southern side 
of the Smyrna Gulf,) aided by the worthy Greek phy- 
sician, Lambrinos, had unquestionably au important in- 
fluence iv the establishment of their yet flourishing Lan- 
easterian Schvol. Similar though less assistance, was 

iven to the people of Alaccitta, a town nearer to Scio. 

“he aid rendered to the unhappy iwhabitauts of that 
Island, was rather expressive of our sympathy than of 
material benefit to them. Every benevolent heart 
must rejoice, that with little more than the cup of cold 
water for their encouragement, the miserable multitudes 
who have returned to the spot of their father’s sepul- 
ehes, have with genuine Grecian thirst for knowledge, 
provided teachers, for more than an huadred of their 
children. 

ConsTANTINOPLE. 

While residing at Constantinople iu 1327, and before 
wissionwy schools had been established in Greece or 
any part of the Turkish Empire excepting Syria, one 
of our number had already collected 50 Greek girls in 
school near that city. ‘The first Lancasterian school 
however originated with our friends Messrs. Lewis and 
Barker, while speuding a few monits there in the sum- 
mer of 1230. At their eainest solicitation we joined in 
sustaining this school and iv fitting up a convenient 
room, which, together with all the furniture of the 
school, was consumed in the great fire of Pera. Be- 
fore the arrival of any Missionaries to make this a_per- 
maneut station, its example had already led to the es- 
tablishment of two or Uiree others in the suburbs and 
neighboriug islands, and had attracted the favorable nu- 
tice of the Greek Patriarch. ; 


Patmos, ETc. 


Visiting this interesting islo during the prevalence of 
the plague in Smyrna, we found their recently estab- 
lished school of mutual instruction, entirely suspended 
through waut of tunds. We could not forbear therefore 
from sustaiuing this Gor wore than a year, as well as 
aiding the destituie Hellenic schvol iu the same place. 
On the same veyage, we, cuntributed largely towards 
the maintenance of a Lancasterian school in the [sland 
of Nios, the reputed place of Homer's death, as the 
gontinent of Asia Minor was of his birth. 


IPSARA. 


With the assistance of Mr. Hill of the Athenian Mis- 
sion in the first instance, we cuntinued to maintain a 
Laacasterian master iv this Island which suffered so 
dreadfully in the Greek revolution, until the pressure 
of debt compelled us to close our ears to the importu- 
nate ery of its miserable inbabitauts. 

SEVEN CHURCBE’S OF ASIA, JERUSALEM, ETC. 

Besides several journeys of observation taken among 
some others of the Seven Churches, schools at Perga- 
mos, Thyatyra, ete. have heen assisted by us. We al- 


so contributed towards defraying the expenses of Ga- 
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in the cause of education, who had resided some time 
with us, and afterwards on his journey to Cyprus and 
Jerusalem, was active in stirring up his countrymen to 
the subject of schools, though he was not successful in 
opening one at the latter place for the want of funds.— 
An Irish gentleman, we are happy to say, has since 
made provisiou for an adult school at Jerusalem. 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

A religious newspaper under this title was begun and 
conducted, partly in Greek and party in English, with 
great labor, yet with immense disadvantage aud only 
partial success, from want of a press and the necessary 
funds. It has however established the fact, about 
which others had expressed their doubts, of the practi- 
eability of carrying forward misionary printing in Smyr- 
na, aud will, itis to be hoped, afford a useful hint to 
those more favored than ourselyes with the means of 
usefulness. 

LABORS IN ENGLISH. 


Besides our week-day labors, an English Sabbath 
School has been constantly maintained by Miss R., du- 
ring the whole four years, and preaching in English by 
Mr. B., often indeed with very slight preparation, yet 
on an average, once every Sabbath. 

Not the least exhausting or considerable of our em- 
ployments, has been the extended correspondence with 
Societies, Editors, and private individuals in America, 
which we have felt it our duty to maintain; hoping 
thereby to awaken a wider interest in the welfare of the 
mingled population of these benighted lands. 


INTERRUPTIONS. 

In estimating the results of the mission, it is impor: 
tant to take into account the numerous and often seri- 
ous interruptions which it has experienced from plague; 
cholera; small-pox aud similar diseases; the Egyptian 
war; our own repeated ill health, ete. ete. 

WHOLE NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Besides the 700 pupils taught, as before mentioned, 
in our first charity school, it is not too high to estimate 
those of the central, secoud-chavity, Uaivali, Ipsara 
and Patmos schools, at LOUO ; and the proportion taught 
at our expense in other schools partly supported by us, 
at 300, making a total of 2000. These also on a care-_ 
ful consideration may be arranged according to the three 
classes before mentioned, as in the tabular view, viz. 


Classes. Autonivo's school. All others. Total. 
1 200 300 500 

2 120 ‘2380 400 

3 380 720 1100 
Total 700 1300 2000 


Thus it appears that out of 2000 pupils, a vast ma- 
jority of whom were girls, more than a thousand haye 
acquired what would be called in most countries a good 
common school education ; aud of the remainder, one 
balf have been brought forward far towards the same 
results, while the others have taken some important 
steps in the path of improvement. 

et even these results are vot all which have flowed 
from the benevolent undertakings of the New Haven 
Ladies, and their patrons and associates elsewhere.— 
While Protestants, Catholics, Arimenians, Jews 
Turks, have derived at least some slight advantage from 
the establishment of the mission, the Greek coumuni- 
ty too, iv addition to the direct instructian of so many 
of their children, have been bevefitted not a little in- 
directly. ‘The publication of the Friend of Youth eo- 
couraged thein to maintain for some time a any wd 
of theirown. And of the 3000 of their youth io Smyr- 
na, who are now enjoying the advautages af schools, 
of which more than 2000 are taught according to the 





briel of Pergamos, a young Greek priest very zealous 





improved methods, and 600, perhaps of whom are fe- 
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males, it is not presumptuous to say that many are in- 
debted for their privileges to the same cause. 


The Report makes mention of the friendly co-opera- 
tion of other missionaries, and closes with a summary 
statement of the results, and expenditures. 


Thus it will be seen that by the expenditure of about 
6000 dollars received from America; 1000 contributed in 
the Levant, and perhaps 3000 earned by the personal la- 
bors of the missionaries, they bave been traasported hith- 
erand comfortably supported in the necessarily expeu- 
sive residence of a large city, aud these useful works 
have been accomplished. We have endeavored to be 
the conscientous, laborious and judicious almoners of 


time shall again return for chavging it to a still more 
d@eful tone of lament, or to a resolution of encourage- 
ment and gratitude ; aud that every Christian in Ameri- 
ca might wear it as a philactory upon his garments,—a 
livieg memento of past neglect, and an ever present 
stimulant to amendment and future faithfulness. The 
time has gone by for New England christians to doubt 
the expediency and practicability of the Missionary ea- 
terprize. So plainly indeed is this cause based on the 
very foundation principles of the christian religion that 





the purest charity allows a suspicion of his piety who 


| questions it. ‘The propriety of a Mouthly observance 


the charities which have been committed to us for dis- | for the special invocation of Divine blessings upon Mis- 
tribution, and defective as may have been our judgment; | sionary effert, is admitted with the same unanimity. 
inefficient our labors, an! wrong our motives, (and we | But alas, for christian consistency ; with the great body 


are conscious in all these respects to have come short,) | “et mae : 
we are still constrained to. ask, “ Could a worthier ob- | Christian professors, the cold admission ef propriety 


ject be found for such an expenditure of time, and | is the beginning and end of their interest in the Month- 





health and money, than the promuting of female educa 
tion in Asia Minor !” 


Praesent State or THE Mission. 


Reduced as we now are to depend on the origiual ; 
limited income of the Society, in consequence of the | 
reliaquishment of our Frank school, it will readily be, 


ly Concert. Who that is couversaut with the concert 
room cauuot attest to the verity of this assertion? And 
who that has heard the emply echo of that place has 
not hung his head with grief and shame, and lifted, 
with his prayer for the salvation of heathen souls, a pes 
tition for the pardon of hisbrethren? There is no need 


seeu that our system of schools must also be much cur- | of facts then to prove my position. Those who have 


tailed. Indeed for the moment, beyoud the different | 


departmeuts of our central school and aiding another | = Galsoun chenecatene @ who have neglected it 


formed by a colony from that, uader the tuition of ove 
of vur former pupils, we durst not adventure farther, 
uutil we are encouraged by more extended patronage 
athome. We are however better satisfied to concen- 
trate our labors upon a few, as the advantages of a 
taore geueral diffusion atau important crisis, by accus- 
toming the people widely to receive books and friendly 
suggestions as well as pecuniary aid, have already beca 
secured.—It is also gratifying to know, that scarcely any 
of eo begun by us. have been left to falito the 
ground. 

Whatever the charities of the Christian public shall 
mt at our disposal, we shall continue most thankful- 
y and conscicutiously to expend according to their wish- 
es. 

Smyrna, Dec. 1833. 
THE MISSION FAMILY. 








For the Religious Intelligencer. | 


MONTHLY CONCERT OF PRAYER. 
“ Resolved, That the Board recognize their depend- 


ance on the influence of the Holy Ghost, for all success 
ia labors for converting and saving the beathen, aud the 
indispensable importance of fervent and importunate 
prayer to Almighty God for this purpose: therefore, 
that they deeply lament that special occasions, set apart | 
for such prayer, are so little regarded by the professed | 
friends of Christ; and that the Board earnestly press on 
the attention of ministers and church-members, a gene- | 
ral, conscientious, and solemn attendance on the Month- 
ly Concert for prayer, and thut the first Monday in | 
January, in conformity with the recommendation of | 
various ecclesiastical bodies, be devoutly observed as a | 
day of fasting and prayer for the conversion of the | 
world.” 
Mr. Wuitine,—The above is a resolution passed at 
& recent anniversary of ihe A. B. C. Ff. M. 1 could | 
wish that the first page of the Lutelligencer might make + 


it a aveekly presentation. in attractive capitals, till ~ 


| 


attended, aud loved to attend the concert, are referred 


will find proof enough in their own bosoms. 

But cid the Board make no mistake in recognizing 
* their dependance ou the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
fur all success in labors for converting and saving the 
heathen, and the iadispeusable importaace of fervent 
and importuoate prayer to Almighty God for this pur- 
pose?” If they are right in the use of such language, 
(aud who dare say that they are uot?) then we can see 
the propriety of their complaint and their request to the 
churches. We give them money for sustaiuing their 
operations, but withbold that without which money and 
operations must be unavoidable. As though our army 
were sent to war, well condiitoued aud disciplived, aud 
with firelocks upon their shoulders, bat without cartrid- 
ges. This then is the plain statement of the case. 
Withort divine influeuco we have no expectation of con- 
versions from heathenism; prayer is our ouly means 
of securing this influence ; christians neglect this means; 
aud is not the consequence plain, that they do uot desire 
that the heatheu should be converted? This cannot be 
said of all who are not seen at the Concert room. A 
few exceptions must be made for age aud infirmities, 
&c.; and itis hoped that persons kept at home hy these 
causes, fail not to meet in spirit those of every Chris- 
tian name or nation who assemble at their home arouad 
the mercy seat. But how many of the habitual or oc- 
casivnal absentees can be covered by these or similar 
apologies? For an answer tet us have reference to 
matters of fact. Ilo the tewn of W , Mass., the 
birth place of American Missions, where Mills, and Hall, 
aud Fiek, (a sainted tric) prayed aud counseled them 
into existence, where gospel privileges aie uurivelled, 
and where a single church numbers 500 or GOO mem- 
bers, the Monthly Coucert draws out ouly an average 





of 30 to 40 souls. But we need aot go abroad for illus- 


tvation. Iu our own city, aud where is one more fa- 
vured and enlightened, a union meeting of three flour 
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ER. [Deo 
is composed of from 150 to 200 per-| Christian, whose object is in this way to be useful to 
e {the great cause of religion and morals. Accessions are 








ishing churches 


sons. st ° : a 
What a beggarly accoum of empty pews is presenied continually making to the supply on hand, and itis well 


at every recurrence of this oceasion. And what dardy | worth a eall for any oue to examine the interesting va- 
and apparently unwilling steps bring this small nun- [riety which may be found there. 1 am myself no way 
ber to the place of assembly. And why is it that of this jconnected with the Depository, but having become ae 
small number there are searecly male members suliucicut | duainted w ith its vaiee, I have fe It desirous to awaken 
to represent the indiyidual churehes ! Where are our | the atiention of the Christian public to its claims and its 
pious ‘merchants, and mechanies, and others? Ah! |merits; and I feel confident that those whe will person- 
does not this tell the story of wrongs? And is it the jally examine its collections will not be disappointed. 








love of gain which thus thias the ranks of the praying A Frienp ro Sagcata Scuoous ann Youru. 
circle? Here must be great guilt. For if the glory of . ~ 
God requires this monthly observance, we have ue more From the Connecticut Observer. 
right to dispose of the time appropriated to it,to purpos- OBITUARY. 

secking, the > have isapply the hours | , ; , 
es of self secking, than we have to misapply : Died at Hadlyme on the morning of the 24th ult. in 
of God’s own Sabbath. O, I would vot touch those un- | ine 4geh year of her age, Mrs. Aseniih 8. Vaill, wife 


of Rev. Wiliam I’. Vaill, for a number of years Pas- 


holy gains of the Concert evening. Ne, no sooner than foram _ol 
tor of the Church of Christ ia North Guilford, lately 


the silver which bought innocent bivod, and afterwards ands: ol rad Sos ee i 
ee —pr | returned from a mission o years to the Osage In- 
the Potter's field. Are mp4 nat Ges oe — “ dians. ‘The funeral! was oneal on the 20th by ian 
the soul's blood? What then is he that takes ! Tis | number of friends and acquaintance, and a discourse 
a dreadful epithet; I will not write it. from Ps. 97: 2d verse, appropriate tu the occasion, was 
With your permission, Mr. Editor, [ shall pursue | delivered to a solemn aad deeply affected auditory ;—in 


this topic in a future number. B. N. the close of the service before the benediction Was pro- 
nounced, the last four verses of 17Ui Psalm in Dwight's 
For the Religious Intelligencer. collection were suug and the effect was peculiarly meli- 
‘ : ing to the hearts of God’s people prescut. 
SABBATH SCILOOL DEPOSITORY. Rarely has it fallen to our lot to record the death of 


Mr. Whiting,—Allow me to call the attention of your yt amg ep oe < o 
ia -POSITORY i 7. | are yste S or tryimg to surviving reli s.— 
ew lags ee ara en at eee Bcd Jn the last spring, in consequence of the removal of the 
piace. he AN porta oe Osage Indians to lands more remote in the « iklerness 
appreciated by every one who has had any thing to do | ynder the direction of government, to locaic other La- 
in the selection of books for a Sabbath School Library. | dians on the lands formerly occupied by the Osages, the 
No small part of the usefulness of the Sabbath School | mission to which Mr. and Mrs. Vaill belonged was inter- 
depends upou the character of the books which com- mprens eatalies apa ot on a “yd hed oe 
its Library, and in too many instances, for want sige — Sa J Sapenee . "4 sages bate ying 
pose its Library, an ) . a very unsettled state, they wished the missionaties to 
of some such place of resort as the Depository, books | foliow them in their migrations westward, but they 
entirely unfit for Sabbath reading, are permitted to oc- | could not do this without cousultivg the American Board 
neither could they do it with any prospect of good till 
Depository may be found a great varicty of publications the affairs of the Indiaus be “amie more settled. In these 
b , . .|) circumstances Mr. and Mrs. Vaill were induced to re- 
suitable for all classes who share in the advantages of turn to New England, intending at the same time, if 
the Sabbath School; aud no one necd be at a loss to they were prospered, to go back after a few months, 
make out at once a list as large as usay be demanded | and cud their days with the poor Osages. Domestic 
The publications of the American Sun- | cares in the Mission family aud the labors which neces- 
| sarily devolved on Mrs. Vaill, had greatly impaired her 
ae ae gar mf .»,. | constitution aud reduced her health and strength before 
don Religious Tract Society, besides the most useful bi- | 4, y entered on their homeward journey. The expo- 
ography, and practical works of a religious character | suves and fatigues of this long journey wasted siill 
may be fouud on the shelves of the Depository. The | more her debilitated frame and in the, process her mind 
became in a measure impaired, her spirits declined, her 
wouted cheerfullness forsook her, it seemed to require 
/ ; : an effort to resume it, and a kind of melancholy iu 
churches iv the respects above mentioned. If sustain- her countenance told that something was wrong in her 
ed it must be by such patronage and it would seein on- | mind. ‘ 
ly needful to have these facts known to sceure it. Be "Lhe writer of this sketeh had seen ber at North Gail- 
ford, just before the pastoral relation of Mr. Vaill to 
that church and people was dissolved, when she was 
Saat Sap : , ‘ ae _| expecting with her husband to leave that dear people 
Christian public,and the Committees of § abbath Schools and beloved relatives, and embark on their Western 
&c., are thus under a sort of obligation to give their mission. She was then in health, her appearance 
countenance to the enterprize. If Lam rightly inform- | youthful, her manners amiable and engaging, and her 
ed, no book will be placed upon the shelves, but after | apparent piety ardent. ‘The law of love seemed to be 
written in her heart, and in view of the hardships, pri- 
vations and dangers, to be encountered in this mission, 
: . , . | his sympathies were excited towards this devoted fe- 
is thus guarded, the prices will be as low as the main- male, aud her dear companion aud children. who it 
tenance of such a Depository will permit. It is under- | seemed could searcely expect to survive the hardships 
the care of Mr. Wm. Stobbius, an educated mau aud a } of their journey, and arrive at the place of destination. 





cupy the shelves of Sabbath School collections. In the 





at any time. 
day School Union, of the Am. ‘Tract Society, the Lou 


collection has been made and is continucd from time to 
time with especial refercnee to the necessities of om 


vevolent individuals have incurred cousiderabl expense 
in setting it on foct, for the accommodation of the 


care has been had to ascertain, that it is a suitable one 
for the object, and while the character of the selections 
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Soon after Mr. and Mrs. Vaill returned to their friends 


in the past sunmer, he was favored with a visit from | 
them,—but at first sight he was struck with the change | 


in her visage and general appearance, fourigen years in- 
deed had imprinted marks of age ou both, yet the con- 
trast between what she was fourteen years before and 
whatshe wasnow, was much greater than in ber has- 


band. They both indeed seemed to be spirits of high | 


attainments in holiness, they appeared to be kindred 
spirits in their upward fliglii—and such was the holy 
unetion of their conversation, such the simplicity aud 
godly sincerity of their hearts and apparent doveted- 
ness to Christ, that to him this seemed imore like an in- 
terview with the spirits of the just, than an interview 
with ordinary saints in the flesh, yet the mortal frame 
of this christian sister was emaciated aud the clay tab- 
ernacle seemed ready to full. 

It was hoped thaiher health would be restored while 
with her friends, but in the Providence of God it was 
ordered otherwise. It was also thought best by the 
American Board, thatthe mission among tie Osages 
should not be proseented farther at present, and that all 
things considered, it was not expedicut for these mis- 
sionaries to return,—that the prospect of usefulness 
among the Osages ia their migrations, would not war- 
rant the expense and exposure of life requisite to pros- 
ecuting the mission. ‘This was a disappointment aud 
sore trial to these missionaries. ‘They kuew the poor 
lndians were expecting them back, they remembered 
they had promised to return, if they should be enabled 
to. ‘This affected Mrs. Vaill deeply, yet for a time she 
seemed to bear it with resignation ; but such is the con- 
nection between mind aud body, that one is affected 
by the other, and derangement iu the animal economy 
often produces derangement in the mind. This was 
the fact in the case of this beloved woman. 1 call her 
beloved, because such she was by all who kuew her. 
Reason was dethroned ia a measure and to a degree 
beyond what any of her friends apprehended. 

er husband had received au invitation to preach du- 
ring the winter in the State of Maine; the arrangement 
that he should accept it apparently met with her appro- 
bation, and she was to pass the winter with his and her 
friends at Hadlyme. He had left her about three wéeks 
previeus to her death, trusting in the Providence of 
God that on his return he should find her heal h and 
spirits recruited. But what saith tho Lord?) ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither ae your ways 
my ways, for as the heavens are highcr than the earth, 
soare my ways higher than your ways aud my-thouglis 
than your thoughts,’ ‘This dear servant of the Lord 
was not to be permitted to see his amiable and uiice- 


tionate wife again in this vale of tears, but was to learu 


the painful truth, that she rapidly declined, that her 
imind settled down into a religious mania, in which she 
refused all christian consolation, and at length to the 
surprise of all, became instrumental in cuding her own 
life. ‘That her sun should set iv such darkness, that 
her exit from the world should be effected ia this way 
is an event in divine Providence, painfully wysterious 
and it suggests several reflections. 

1. It shows us the value of reason. "This is the lead- 
ing faculty of the soul and one essential to moral agen- 
cy. When this is deranged ia man, for the time being 
he ceases to be accountable in his couduct. Iu a deliri- 
um he may be left to take the life of his nearest friend 
yet he could not be convicted of the guilt of murder, 
because he is not in the possession and free exercise of 
reason, which is essential to his being a criminal ageut 
in the eye of the law. Men may be criminals for doing 
things which deprive them of reason, but for their acts 
ma state of derangement it is otherwise : hence if a 
deranged man takes his own life, he is not to bo viewed 
4s a criminal in relation to the act, for the obvious rea- 
son, that he is not in circumstances to perform accounta- 
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| ble acts: hence we see the importance of using reason 
aright, while we enjoy it: for if persons when deran- 
ged are not accountable for what they do in that state 
| it follows, that in ease they die by natural causes or by 
| their own act, their moral state at death will be the 
j same it was when their reason just left them, and their 
| future state will correspond to what their moral char- 
acters then were. 
| 2. "Phat it is unsafe to judge of the christian char- 
acter aud future state of individuals from the manner 
of their death. Many persons die in the delirium of 
fevers, and others die in great darkness of mind, wheu 
not bereft of reason, whose lives furnish convincing 
evidence that they ave the children of God. An hol 
|severeignty is displayed on the part of Divine Provi- 
}deace in ordering the circumstances iu which as indi- 
| viduals men die. We are instructed from the word of 
| God to judge of christian character from the life, rath- 
er thau from the manner in which men die. Had the 
vear friends aud aequainiance of Mrs. Vaill who have 
had the best opportunity of kgzowing her manner of life 
fur more than tweuty-five years, been called upen to 
predict the manner of her death, they would have said, 
she will probably departin the triumphs of faith, with 
au assured hope of a blessed and glorious immortality, 
yet how widely diferent from this was the mauner of 
her death! er manuer of life in all the endearing re- 
lations of a wife, a mother, a child, a sister, a neigh- 
bor and afriend, as well as in her relation to the church 
of Christ, as a professor of religion, the companion of 
a Pastor, a missionary to the Heathen and a member 
of a mission family, affords evidence of devoted and 
exemplary piety, much beyond what is found in the 
lives of common christians. ‘The manner of her death, 
though affiictive to surviving friends, should not lead 
them to distrust the covenant faithfulness of God to- 
wards her in death, nor to overlook the evidence fur- 
nished in ber life, that she was a child of graee and an 
heir of glory. 

3. Llow inscrutable is the Providence of God! We 
see but in part—we know but in part :-—God moves in 
iiysicrious ways and it becomes us as creatures to be 
cautious in assiguing reasons for histdispensations, when 
the reasons are conecaled in bis unsearchable wisdom. 
itis # mysterious dispousation, that he should permit 
his people tobe deprived of reason, or that he should 
suffer them in any instances to leave this weild in eir- 
| cumstances, which areliable to be the oceasion of re- 
} proach to his eause! But shall uot the !udge of all the 
earth do sight?) Ave uot his ways perfect?) And in 
his unchauging rectitude have we net solid ground for 
coufidenee anid all the darkuecss resting upon our vis- 
joa!) God will net depart from the covenant of his 
gvace—he will not cast olf his chosea people! He will 
Lo faithful to his Church, aud though ia particul ir events 
we sce not the reasons why they are permitted, still se 





| 


| far as it is hnportant we should ever hoow them we 


shall know them hereafter ! 
Editers of uewspapers in the State are requested to 
copy the foregoing Obituary into their papers. 


Ovituarn. 


**Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ 








=a2- —ae = 


° DIED. 

In this city, on the Gth inst. Mis. Elizabeth Hotch- 
kiss, aged 49 years. Atthe State Lospital, on Sun- 
last, Mr. Enos Alling, marriner, of Fair-Haven, aged 
36, Mr. George Bradley, aged 35, son of the late 
Maj. Luther Bradley. On Sunday morning last, Mr. 
Moses I1. Draper, of Stu: bridge, Mass. aged 19 years 
—a member of the Sop!omore Class in Yale College. 
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Poetry. 


TEMPERANCE. | 





w= the boy that got the medal in the class we have just 


examined, and the boy that lost it? The first is the 


===! son of the wood-sawyer there (pointing to a man who 


was sawing wood in the street,) and the second is the 


We have received a variety of Temperanee Tracts, ' son of John Quincy Adams, the President of the Unis 
published in Eugland, some of which originated in this ted States.’ The Virginian stared in astonisoment 
couatry, among them are several pieces of poetry, ‘at a spectacle like this, and he no longer wondered 


which we may copy. 
THE DRUNK®#RD AND HIS BOTTLE. 


Sober. Touchthee! No. Viper of vengeance ' 
I'll break thy head against the wail. 
Did you not promise ?—ay— 

To make me strong as Sampson— 

Aud rich—vrich as Cresus— 

(U'll wring thy v Iiinous veck,) 

And wise—wise as Solomou, 

Aud happier than the happiest! 

Bat instead of this—villain ! 

You've stripped me of my locks— 

Left ny pocket empty as a cuckoo’s nest 


Jo Mareh—tooled me out of ali my senses— 


Made me ragged—made me wretched, 
And then Jaid me in a ditch! 


Touch thee ! sure as there’s vengeauce 
In this fist, I'll sear the moon 
With thy broken skull ! 


But—one embrace before thou die :— 
(tasting,) 
- ’Téis best to part in frendship. 
Ah! thou hast some vires yet : 
I always thought ‘twas best 
To give the devil his due : 
And—( tasting )—though devil thou art, 
Thou hast a pleasant face— 
A sparkling eye—a ruby lip— 
A blusbiog cheek—and thy breath— 


First tack. 


tasting, 

"Tis sw-e eter than the 
Bre-e-zes that ev-er gambol 
Till the break of day 
A-a-moug the beds of roses. 


Three sheets My hv-honey (lasting ) thou sbalt not die. 
én the wind. [ll stand by thee, day and night, 
Aud fi-igt like Mer- (hic) cu-les. 
I'll tea-e-each the parsun (hic) a little wis- 
dum. 
I'll preach (hic) tem-per-ance too. 
I'll live ou mil-(hic)k and honey, 
Aground, Aud (falling) be the ha-hap-pi-est mau on 
earth. (hic.) 


Half seas 


over. 


_ 


New England Schools.—A_ writer in a Southern 
paper thus describes the free schools of New England: 
“ The poorest boy in the free schools feels as high 
and as prow! as the son of the richest. * You do not 
mean,’ said Gov. Barbour, of Virginia, after visiting 
the superb free school of Boston, which he admired 
very much, ‘ that these schools are free.’ ‘Indeed I 
do,’ said the school committee mau. * You remember 





; at the prosperity of New England. 





JOHN HUSS. 


| When John Huss, the Bohemian martyr, was bro’t 
'out to be burnt, they put on his head a tripple crown 
jof paper, with painted devils on it. On seeing it, he 
|said, *‘ My Lord Jesus Christ, for my sake wore a 
j crown of thorns ; why should not I then, for his sake, 
| wear this light crown, be it never so ignominious t 
| ‘Truly I will do it, and that williogly.’ 

| When it was set upon his head, the bishop said, 
'* Now we comwit thy soul to the devil.’ 

* But 1,’ said Huss, lifting up his eyes towards hea- 
ven, ‘do commit my spirit into thy hands, oh, Lord 
Jesus Christ ; to thee | commend my spirit, which 
thou hast redeemed.’ 


INSTALLATION. 


Rev. Ralph S. Crampton was installed over the 
Congregational Church and Society in South Farms 
on Wednesday the third inst. The weather was mild 
for the season, and a large audience assembled, The 
introductory prayer was made by Rev. M:. Shumway 
of New-Preston; sermon by Rev. Mr. Hickok of 
Litchfield, from 1st Cor. ix. 22; installing prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Hartison of Roxbury ; charge by Rev. Mr. 
Andrew of Woodbury South Society ; right hand of 
| fellowship by Rev. Mr. Hayes of Washington ; ad- 
dress to the people by Rev. Mr. Camp of Northfield, 
and concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Brownell of Wood- 
a North Society. The sermon was highly appli- 
cable to both, ministers and people. 

The singing, under the direction of Mr. R. G. 
,Camp, was uncommonly fine ; and well adapted to 
| the occasion.—Litch. Eng. 





The more you do for God in this world, the meré 
God will do tor you in the world to come. 

Grace and glory differ, but as the bud and the blos 
som: what is grace but glory begun? What is glo 
ry but grace perfected ? 

Jt is better to have a good conscience, and be cea- 
sured, than to have a bad one and be flattered. 

That which a man envies in another, he would be 
proud of, if he bad it himself. 

Folly is the beginning of pride, and shame shall be 
the end of it; either temporal repentance or ete 
punishment. 

Humility is the mother of contentment. 
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